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Translated for this Journal. 


Wagner’s Tannhauser. 
(From the French of P. Scupo.) 
(Concluded from page 194). 

The Overture to this symbolical drama is well 
known... It is a great body badly built, in 
which you remark one interminable phrase, 
traced by the violins, which lasts through more 
than a hundred measures. Upon this persistent 
trait, which appears to have a profound sense, 
since the author makes it return several times in 
the course of his legend, the wind instruments, 
particularly the trombones, fling out a sort of 
accentuated clamor, which forms the peroration 
of this mysterious preface. The overture in 
itself is not good ; its coloring is dull, its frame- 
work faulty. The overture to Der Freischiitz. 
those to Oberon and Euryanthe, the overtures to 
Don Juan and the Zauber/flite, the four overtures 
to Fidelio, that to William Tell, the overture to 
Medea, by Cherubini, that to Ze Jeune Henri, by 
Mehul, are pieces of instrumental music which 
bear their signification with them, brilliant and 
vigorous abridgements, which have no need of a 
psychological commentary to make them easily 
understood by all. One feels from the first that 
Wagner is a confused mind, grasping more than 
he can hold. 

At the rising of the curtain, you perceive a 
vast grotto where Venus softly reclines having 
Tannhiiuser, cloyed and sighing, at her feet, 
thinking of I know not what other happiness 
more salutary to his enervated soul. Nymphs, 
fauns, bacchantes, all the population of the old 
Olympus dance around the amorous couple. 
Venus is disquieted by the benumbed taciturnity 
of Tannhiiuser, and asks him: “Of what art 
thou thinking, O thou whom I love?”—“A 
dream, which I have had,” replies Tannhiuser, 
“has recalled to me the days of my youth and the 
Joyous tingle of the morning bell.” One could not 
imagine with what species of music Wagner has 
enveloped this scene of voluptuousness, which is 
one of the most hacknied common-places of oper- 
atic poetry. Neither the dance of the nymphs, 
nor the interminable dialogue of the two lovers, 
who quarrel without understanding one another 
and without their two voices ever joining in a 
tolerable ensemble, have inspired the composer 
with a rhythm, a harmony, a musical idea of any 
kind, standing out amidst the vast grumbling 
of sounds, in which the ear is lost and knows not 
upon what accident to fasten. I donot exagger- 
ate, and I beg the reader to believe that I attenu- 
ate the expression of the truth in saying, that all 
this first seene of Tannhduser, which was written 
at Paris and which reveals the last manner of the 
master, cannot be compared to anything that 
exists in music. It is chaos, it is nothingness, 
but of a scientific kind; it is that grand “ melo- 
dy of the forest,” which has nothing in common 
with the Italian melody, and which is only to be 
tasted with “the setting sun.” You think perhaps 
that I indulge in pleasantry. Listen rather to 





these fine verses, which Tannhiiuser sings to 


Venus: 
. . « Despite this wild delirium, 
The sweet perfumes I here inhale, 
All recalls to me, with regret, 
The fresh and pure air of the ferest.... 


The second tableau of the first act transports 
us into a great valley, full of light, where we 
perceive the feudal castle of the Wartburg. A 
young shepherd, seated on an eminence, sings, 
and without accompaniment, a sort of strange 
cantilena, of which he repeats the refrain on his 
reed: 

Dame Holda came from the ravine. 

This vague, monotonous strain, which affects 
the archaism of an old minstrel’s song, excited a 
Gallic smile, which changed to general hilarity at 
the refrain of the pipe. The arrival of Tann- 
hiiuser ; his meeting with the landgrave and his 
comrades Walther, Bitterolf and Wolfram, poet- 
singers like himself, all this seene of recognition, 
where the hero of.,the mystical legend relates his 
sojourn at the Venusberg, his goings astray and 
his remorse, gives occasion to no piece which can 
be defined or classed. Nothing but interminable 
recitatives, a melopeia for one, two, three and 
four voices, without any tangible design, a melce 
of sounds, of voices and instruments, which does 
not awaken in the audience that general, vague» 
confused, and yet profound impression, of which 
the theorizer tells us, and which poet and musi- 
cian, both united in the person of Herr Wagner» 
have wished to produce. Whether it be that 
Wagner deceives himself as critic, or whether it 
be that he is unable as poet and composer to 
realize the ideal of the grand melody of tke forest 
which he conceives of for the future,—certain it 
is that the first act of Tannhduser excited only 
bursts of Rabelais-ian laughter in the public 
of the Grand Opera. 

The seoond act passes entirely in the grand 
hall of the Wartburg, where the poet-singers 
hold their sessions. Elizabeth, the landgrave’s 
niece, who secretly loves the knight Tannhiuser, 
envokes there the souvenirs of her youth: “Hail 
to thee, noble abode!” in a species of reci- 
tation which we still know not how to character- 
ize. It is not an air, it is not one of those 
beautiful tragic recitations such as there are in 
Don Juan, in Fidelio, in the Freyschiitz, in the 
Vestale, and in the masterworks of Gluck, who al- 
most created this intermediate form between pure 
and developed song and the noted declamation 
of Lulli and Rameau. The song ef Elizabeth 
has no name and cannot have one. Then Tann- 
hiiuser arrives, conducted by Wolfram, who plays 
quite a singular part in this affair. Tannhiinser 
throws himself at the feet of Elizabeth. The 
interview of the lovers gives rise to a long dia- 
logue scene, in which the two voices do not 
unite until toward the conclusion, and then they 
form what in the old style is called a duo, which 
does not want animation. 

The landgrave comes to announce to his niece 
the festival which he has ordered, and the contest 





of the poet-singers, over which she is to preside 
with him. It is during the entrance of the noble 
lords and ladies of Thuringia into the grand 
hall of the Wartburg, that they execute the 
march with chorus, which is the most remarkable 
piece in the whole score of Tannhduser. This 
march is beautiful, although not very original, 
large in its outline, and produces the effect 
intended by the poet and composer, who, by this 
page of outright and true music, warmly applaud- 
ed by the public, have refuted the miserable 
sophistry of the reformer. Of two things one: 
If Herr Wagner is right as a theorist and initia- 
tor of a new music, he has been unfaithful to his 
own doctrines in the march and chorus just 
referred to, which are conceived and treated 
according to the known rules of art; but we are 
not duped by the subterfuges of impotent 
vanity. 

The landgrave rises from his sovereign seat and 
declares in a pompous recitative, declamatory and 
but slightlymusical, that he who shall have best 
comprehended the mystery of love, shall receive 
the hand of Elizabeth for his reward. Then 
commences an interminable psalmody upon bur. 
lesque verses, in which it is impossible to seize 
the trace of an idea or characterized feeling! 
This triple mystical galimatias, discoursed in turn 
by the three singers Wolfram, Bitterolf and 
Tannhiiuser, supported by the chorus intervening 
in the debate with short interjections, like the 
chorus of the ancient tragedy no doubt ;—this 
ecene, which has been much abridged, and in 
which one can praise nothing but a few accents in 
the hymn of Wolfram in honor of ideal love, pre- 
cedes a prayer which Elizabeth addresses to Tann 
hiiuser’s rivals, a dry piece of declamation lead- 
ing to a rather beautiful choral ensemble : 


An angel now appears to us, 
Proclaiming the decree of heaven. 


But this brief moment of respite, where the 
composer, faithful to the laws of his art, refutes 
anew the errors of the theorist, is followed by a 
frightful unchaining of discordant sounds, which 
constitutes the finale of the second act, and in 
which the critic innovator has his revenge again 
upon the artist and musician. Thus it is that in 
this strange work we see by turns the instinct of 
the man of talent get the better of the sophist, 
and the unhappy reformer triumph over the poet 
and musician. 

The third act transports us anew into the 
valley of the Wartburg. It is night, and Wol- 
fram, who wanders that way, from what motive 
we cannot too clearly see, meets there Elizabeth 
kneeling before the image of the Virgin. He 
laments the fate of this noble maiden, who is 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the pilgrims fon 
their way from Rome, among whom she hopes to 
see her dear Tannhiuser. In fact, a troop of 
pilgrims is crossing the stage, singing a prayer in 
chorus : 

Hail, O beautiful sky ! 0 Country! 

The motive develops and expands in a crescendo 

of a very fine effect. Admirably accompanied 
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was warmly applauded, as it deserved to be, 
which proves that the public had no preposses- 
sion against the talent and the person of Herr 
Wagner. The prayer of Elizabeth, which fol- 
lows the chorus of pilgrims: 


O holy Virgin! may thy grace 
Raise me at last to thee' 


forms another vague and inarticulate chant, a 
sort of liturgical prose, which seems to belong to 
no precise tomality, but of which the general color 
and the half-religious character do not displease 
me. I may say as much of the symphonic por- 
tion, which accompanies the exit of Elizabeth, 
and which lasts until she has disappeared in the 
heights of the mountain. It is in this scene and 
in the hymn of evening, sung soon afterwards by 
Wolfram : 


© gentle star, lamp of evening, 
Thou whom I always loved to greet again! 


that Wagner seems to me to have best succeeded 
in realizing that floating melody, which slowly 
disengages itself, envelopes you like a cloud of 
poesy, and communicates to you a calm, but 
elevated and noble emotion. Every time that a 
work of Art produces this desired emotion, which 
dilates our soul and lifts our mind to the height 
of a poetic situation, we must feel obliged to the 
artist, and not cavil too much about the means he 
has employed to obtain so good a result, The 
third act contains nothing more but a long decla- 
mation of Tannhiiuser relating to Wolfram his 
journey to Rome, in which one may remark 
some bursts, some happy accents in the midst of 
formless, dull and deafening melopeia, which 
overcomes you with a mortal ennui. 

Such is this strange work, which we have had 
the courage to hear four times, with a degree of 
abnegation that should merit for us some indal- 
gence. We have undertaken, (and this often 
happens to us), to plead the cause of Wagner 
and not to go away from his point of view, but 
to judge the result of his efforts according to his 
own doctrines. We have said to ourselves in- 
wardly: It is not enough for a critic to compre- 
hend and love the beautiful things; he must also 
know how to confront ugliness with calmness 
and resolution. Where is the merit of admiring 
Mozart, the most divine and the most exquisite 
of musicians, of admiring in due measure Haydn, 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
. the great Sebastian Bach, that last of the schol- 
astics; of knowing the worth of the chefs-d’ 
euvre of Gluck, of Handel, Palestrina, Jomelli, 
Cimarosa, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Spontini, Méhul, 
Herold, and of M. Auber? These are true 
musicians, creative artists, as different as the 
times and countries which have produced them, 
and who have known how to be original in res- 
pecting the eternal laws of Art, innovators with- 
out breaking the chain of tradition. All the 
world appreciates the works of these admirable 
men, which may have heen contested for a mo- 
ment, without ever being entirely misunderstood. 
You do not distinguish yourself from the mass 
of cultivated minds by saying all so properly that 
Corneille and Racine are great poets, and that 
Athalie is the most perfect master-piece in any 
language. Prove the contrary, lift yourself 
above these common-places! exclaimed I to 
myself in a fit of lyrical ardor; say with Wag 
ner that the music of Mozart is only good to 
facilitate the digestion of the guests at a royal 





by a phrase drawn from the overture, this chorus | 





banquet; treat Rossini like a little boy who has 
not made, as Wagner has, studies in counter- 
point; speak with hauteur and pity of the 
French masters, of the Italian school and its 
little melody; plunge, at sunset, into the grand 
melody of the forest invented by M. Wagner; 
join hands with Messieurs Liszt, Brendel, Hans 
von Biilow, and affirm that the plain-chant, which 
the poor Elizabeth discourses in the third act of 
Tannhéduser, is as beautiful as the Trio In “Wil- 
liam Tell”! In short be worthy of the cireum- 
stances, confound your own subjective with the 
objective of M. Wagner: elevate yourself to this 
high synthesis of the philosophy of the absolute ; 
and when you shall have reached the summit of 
this ideal of nonenity, in cima del campanile, you 
will no longer see at all, and you then will com- 
prehend that white and black, night and day, 
heat and cold, true and false, just and unjust, 
beauty and ugliness, William Tell and Tannhdu- 
ser, are only one and the same thing; then you 
will be considered a great mind, and you will 
pass for the pheenix of the erities of the future! 
In spite of the advantages which our self-love 
might see in following this dream of ambition, 
we are forced to admit that the Tannhduser has 
been very well judged by the public of Paris, 
and that the fall of this bad work appeared to us 
to be irrevocable. We think we have a right to 
rejoice over an event, which we forsaw and 
ardently desired. For ten years we have com- 
batted the fatal doctrines propagated by Wag- 
ner and his partisans, who are for the most part 
writers, painters, sculptors, quasi-poets, advocates» 
democrats, wrong-headed people, women without 
taste, empty dreamers, who judge the beauties of 
an art of sentiment, which must please the ear 
before touching the heart, across an airy unintel- 
ligible symbolism. There are in the score of 
Tannhduser three pieces of music written within 
the ordinary conditions of Art, which were un- 
derstood immediately by the public and applaud- 
ed more than they deserve to be. These are: 
the overture, a symphonic frame of bad design, 
in which you can seize only an immense spiral of 
violins, which the author brings back incessantly 
in the course of his legend; then the march in 
the second act and the chorus of pilgrims in the 
third. We will be more generous than the 
public has been, in giving credit to M. Wagner 
for the choral ensemble which we have already 
mentioned in the second act: “An Angel,” &c., 
—for the religious color of the prayer of Eliza- 
beth,—for the symphonic movement which accom- 
panies her exit, and for the evening hymn which 
Wolfram sings through the practised organ of 
Sig. Morelli. These fragments of vague melo- 
peia and symphonic recitation, which it would be 
hard to characterize with more precision, are 
not to be despised, since they excite a generous 
thrill in the heart and communicate a_ poetic 
movement to the imagination. When Herr 
Wagner has ideas, which is a rare thing, he is 
far from being original; when he has none, he is 
impossible. 
oe née) OF) Rgmoi Hepes sa 
Nevertheless, let us not be deceived, Wagner 
is not an ordinary artist. An ambitious spirit, 
a disturbed imagination, which has but a confus- 
ed perception of the ideal it aspires to, a strong 
and nervous organization, in which will dominates 
over grace and sentiment, the author of Tann- 
hduser and Lohengrin is an exaggerated type of 
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certain faults peculiar to his country and his time. 
A little of a poet, a little of a literateur, a demo- 
crat and a great sophist, Wagner has wished to 
draw from the musical art something which it 
could not contain without altering its very 
essence: pure ideas and symbols. Instead of 
aiming at beauty, the first end of all the arts, of 
aiming at form, without which the human mind 
can comprehend nothing, since nothing exists for 
it except on the condition of limitation, M. 
Wagner, who has talent and not invention, has 
plunged desperately into certain metaphysical 
reveries, and has endeavored to make philosophy 
with sounds; not being able to create expressive 
songs, accessible to all mortals who have a heart 
and ears. Because the bad Italian composers 
abuse hacknied formulas, insipid cadences, vulgar 
cabalettas, fioriture and guitar accompaniments, 
as the bad German composers intoxicate them- 
selves with barren harmonic combinations, with 
incidental modulations and symphonic digressions, 
Wagner failed to recognize the creative power 
of the Italian genius, a genius large and whole- 
some, which has known how to unite order with 
the highest inspiration, and which has shown im- 
agination even in the mathematical sciences and 
jurisprudence ; he has mistaken the gifts of this 
privileged race, which has civilized Europe and 
taught music to Germany! Pushed on, exalted 
by a small cabal of furious Teutous, who have 
taken certain diseased parts (!?) of the last pro- 
ductions of Beethoven for the arcanum of a new 
evolution of the musical art, Wagner has broken 
off all ties with common sense and with the 
grand tradition of the German school, and has 
constituted himself the obscure prophet of an 
impossible future. The lesson he has just receiv- 
ed at Paris is rude, but just and wholesome. It 
isacommon saying: If the sky should fall, we 
should catch plenty of larks !: We may be assured 
that the fall of Yannhduser has killed in the 
germ a great many imitators of Wagner, who 
would have been happy to mask their importance 
under the profession of bad principles. I could 
cite as many as three of them, who were already 
disposed to touch their foreheads to the ground 
before the grand melody of the forest, of which 
their own works bear more than one trace. Now 
they will join in the hue and ery, for they are 
shrewd politicians. 
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Curiosities of Criticism. 
No. V. 
My dear Journal, 

My conscience really troubles me at so much same- 
ness in the style of these scribblings, but my excuse 
must be the fertility of my text in resources and the 
chameleon nature of its author’s points for discus- 
sion. I shall now proceed to quote a little from his 
remarks on St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Romish). 

This church has always enjoyed the reputation of | 
employing a good choir. It is not now, however, the 
best, nor one of the best, choirs in our churches. But 
still it has a well-equalized quartet, comprising tenor, 
basso, soprano, and contralto. These, too, are ac- 
complished musicians, and whoever visits the Cathe- 
dral may depend upon hearing sacred music as it 
should be executed. 

The choir has a “ well equalized quartet compris. 
ing tenore, basso, soprano, and contralto,” as if any 
Quartet choir would be a quartet without these four 
kinds of voices! And we may “ depend upon bear- 

ng sacred music as it should be executed” there, 
although that choir is “ not” (even) “ one of the best 
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in the city!’’ Was then the music they sing there 
composed and meant for an inferior Quartet? It 
would seem so! He continues : 

“The veteran organist of this church has a patri- 
archal expression when he sits at the organ ” (Is that 
the only time 2) ‘“‘ which is an incentive to comply 
with the verb “siny” ([ should call that an impera- 
tive expression, would not you, my dear Journal *) 
“ The priest ascends the altar’ (what an irreverent 
priest he must be! Does he get on top of it !%) “and 
the Kyrie Eleisom is struck up en forte”? (what a 
marriage of French and Italian!) ‘ Mrs.—— the 
venerable soprano, sings with her pristine power and 
strength” (“ veterans” and “ venerables”’ must 
abound !) “and then the force of the choir is brought 
into requisition ’* (why, I thought the Kyrie was 
“struck up en forte”! Did not that bring force into 
requisition ?) The Basso “at his semi-quaver time(!) 
takes up the theme and the Tenor follows ” (in semi- 
quarer time too, I presume!) The organist “springs 
upon the pedals ’’ (poor pedals ! but a lively organ- 
ist for a “veteran” I should think!) ‘and the 
church is in a uproar of mnsic” (poor church! and 
rather an equivocal compliment to the performers !) 

“ Faithful members turn their eyes toward the choir 
as though they wished themselves all choristers” (poor 
creatures ! and may I ask what the unfaithful ones 
did?) He proeceds, “the Kyrie was done in fine 
style, there was not a bar missed.” So then that is tho 
summing up of all excellence. No matter how the 
bars are done, so long as no single one is “ missed.” 
I fear then that some splendid operatic performances 
would hardly come up to this conception of complete 
excellence, since they are almost invariably “ cut.” 
We are to judge also from this, that if there had 
been any bars left out, of course our keen and well 
posted critic would have remarked the circum- 
stance, 

“A little solo sutained by Mrs. (Somebody) was 
absolutely delightful (!) Mme. (Somebody else) took ud 
the vocal theme ” (did he expect her to take up the 
instrumental one?) “ and descending from contralto 
to mezzo-soprano” (even so I snppose a balloon 
descends from the earth to the skies! I hope our 
critic may descend into heaven in like manner !) 
“finished up the sweetest morceaur we ever hrard.” 
The dear man! I’m glad he was so much pleased. 
He then says “ there is an earnestness and feeling in 
the “ first lady’s ” voice that (to use a vulgar expres 
sion) ‘ woiild chain a man to a bench” (I wonder 
he did not say a hot bench while he wns about it!) 
“ Mons——, if we may be allowed the expression, 
has a tenor falsetto voice.” I think, my dear Journal 
that we may as well “allow” it, having often been 
obligedjto allow so many others nolens volens, quite as 
uncouth. 

“ His lower register is pleasant, but when he at- 
tempts to reach the Jeger lines he is lost.” Mirabile 
diclu! that means his voice was lost, I opine, and the 
man in corpore remained ; but even so, how wonder- 
ful it was that his voice was falsetto, and a tenor at 
that, (which without the use of a falsetto can usually 
sing to the third leger line); and yet, although a 
pure falsetto (a true falsetto and nothing but a falsetto, 
as he assures us it was,) he could not get up as 
high as a leger line! From this I am forced to 
conclude that the man was a asso-profundo. Do 
you not think the chances are on my side? This is 
like the music-committee-man of a church, who asked 
the organist to press a certain “ sweet treble note” 
again, and when the latter individual tried a good 
many without finding the right one, and accidentally 
trod on one of the 16-foot pedals, the other exclaim- 
ed: “that’s it, that’s the ‘sweet treble note,’ do it 
again, Ah!” (leaning back and shutting his eyes 
and opening his mouth!) But enough about St. 
Patrick’s. 

I should think that churches would “ pay ”’ better 
than theatres, and certainly much better than Opera- 











houses, if all our friend says about church music is 
to be believed. And yet they assuredly do not, for 
they are always begging, (and in some churches 
where they take up most, I have sometimes thought 
they must keep a commission on every contribution 
for outside objects begged for, but this is irrelevant) 
at least I know that organists are not so highly 
valued pecuniarily as are operatic conductors, bel- 
lows-blowers as fiddlers, nor choristers as the Pattis 
and Piccolominis. But is’nt it amusing to analyze 
the effusions of some would-be art-critics, and trans- 
late their gibberish to a benighted public ? 
Trimotny TRILL. 


A Draught for the Particular History of 
Phonics; or, the Doctrine of Sound 
and Hearing. 


(From Lorp Bacon’s “Sylva Sylvarum.” 
SECTION II. 
THE PRODUCTION, CONSERVATION, AND PROPA- 
GATION OF SOUNDS, 

The cause commonly assigned of sound, viz., 
the elision of the air, is but a term of ignorance ; 
and the notion but acatch of the wit upon afew 
instances; as the manner is, in the received 
philosophy. And it is a common way with men, 
when once they have got a pretty expression, or 
a term of art, by the end, to let it go current, 
though it be empty of matter. The conceit of 
elision appears manifestly false, because the 
sound of a bell, a musical string, or the like, con- 
tinues melting for some time after the percus- 
sion ; but ceases presently, if the bell or string 
be touched and stayed; whereas if an elision of 
the air made sound, the touch of the bell or 
string could not so suddenly extinguish the mo- 
tion caused by an elision of the air. This ap- 
pears still more plain by chiming, with a ham- 
mer, upon the outside of a bell; for the sound 
will thus be made according to the inward con- 
cave of the bell; whereas the elision of the air 
can be only between the hammer and the out- 
side of the bell. So again, if elision were the 
cause, a broad hammer, and a_bodkin, struck 
upon metal, would give different tones, as well 
asa different loudness, which they do not; for 
though the sound of the one be louder, and of the 
other softer, yet the tone is the same. Besides 
in echoes, whereof some are as loud as the 
original voice, there is no new elision, but only 
a repercussion. These and the like conceits 
will scatter and break up like a mist, when men 
shall have cleared their understanding by the 
light of experience. 

It is certain, that sound is not produced at the 
first without some local motion of the air, flame, 
or other medium; nor without some resistance, 
either in the medum or body struck. For a mere 
yielding, or cession, produces no sound. And 
herein sounds differ from light and colors, 
which pass through the air, or other medium, 
without any local motion of the air, either at the 
first or after. But we must attentively distin- 
guish between the local motion of the air and 
the sounds conveved in the air. As to the former, 
we manifestly perceive that no sound is produced 
without a perceptible blast of the air, or without 
some resistance of the air that is struck. For 
even speech, one of the gentle motions of air, 
is attended with the expulsion of a little breath. 
And all pipes or wiud instruments have a blast, 
as well as a sound. We find also that sounds are 
carried by the wind, and therefore will be heard 
farther with the wind than against it; and that 
they likewise rise and fall with the intension or 
remission of the wind. But for the impression of 
sound, it is quite another thing; and entirely 
without any perceptible local motion of the air : 
in which it resembles vision; for after a bell is 
rung, we discern no perceptible motion of the 
air in the track where the sound goes, but only 
at the first. Nor does the wind, in carrying a 
voice, by its motion confound any of the delicate 
and articulate figurations of the air, in the vari- 
ety of words. And to speak loud against the 
flame of a candle, will not niake the flame trem- 








ble considerably ; though most When those bers 
are pronounced which contract the mouth; as 
F, S, U, &c. But gentle breathing, or blowing, 
without speaking, will move the flame much more. 
And probably sound is the rather without any 
local motion of the air; because, as it differs 
from sight, in requiring a local motion at first, so 
it resembles it in many other things, which in- 
duce no local motion. 

On the other hand, glass windows will shake 
with thunder, and the firing of ordnance ; and 
fishes are thought to be frighted with the motion 
caused by noise upon the water : but these effects 
proceed from the local motion of the air, which 
is a concomitant of the sound, and not from the 
sound itself. It is also said, that violent shout- 
ings of people in great multitudes have so rari- 
fied the air that birds upon the wing have fallen 
down; the air being thus rendered unable to 
support them. And it is believed by some, that 
violent ringing of bells in populous cities has 
chased away thunder, and also dissipated pesti- 
lent air: all which, if real, may proceed from the 
concussion of the air, and not from the sound.— 
A very great sound, near at hand, has struck 
many with deafness: and at the instant they 
have found, as it were, the breaking of a skin or 
parchment in their ears: and myself standing 
near a person who luted loud and shrill, sadden- 
ly received an injury ; as if somewhat had broke, 
or been dislocated in my ear; and immediately 
after ensued the sensation of a loud ringing; so 
that I apprehended some deafness: but it van- 
ished in half a quarter of an hour. This effect 
may be justly referred to the sound ; for an over 
potent object destroys the senses: and spiritual 
species, both visible and audible, will affect the 
sensories, though they move no other body. 

In the propagation of sounds, enclosure of them 
preserves, and carries them farther. Thus in 
rolls of parchment, or shooting trunks, the mouth 
being applied to one end of the roll or trunk, and 
the ear to the other, the sound is heard much 
farther than in the open air: for the sound 
spends and dissipates in the open air ; but is con- 
served and contracted in such concaves. So, if 
one man speak in the touch-hole of a piece of 
ordnance, and another apply his ear to the mouth 
of the piece, the sound is much better heard than 
in the open air. It is further to be considered, 
what the event will prove, when the sound is not 
enclosed all the length of its way, but passes in 
part through open air; as when one speaks at 
some distance from a shooting trunk; or where 
the ear is at some distance from the other end of 
the trunk; or where both the mouth and ear are 
distant from the trunk. It has been found that 
in a trunk of eight or ten foot, the sound is help- 
ed, though both the mouth and the ear be four 
or five inches from the end of the trunk: and 
somewhat farther assisted when the ear of the 
hearer, than when the mouth of the speaker, is 
near. And it is certain, that a voice is better 
heard within a chamber from without, than with- 
out from within the chamber. And as an entire 
enclosure preserves the sound, so does a semi- 
concave, though in a less degree. Therefore, if 
a person speak at one end of a half tube or trunk, 
and you lay your ear to the other, this will carry 
the voice farther, than to speak in the air at 
large. Nay, if it be not a semi-concave ; but the 
like be done along the mast of a ship, or the out- 
side of a piece of ordnance, though this be on a 
convex surface, the voice will be heard farther 
than in the open air. It should be tried, how, 
and with what proportion of disadvantage, the 
voice will be carried in a horn, or an arched line; 
or in a trumpet, which is a retorted line; or ina 
pipe, that is sinuous. ‘ : 

It is certain, that sounds are producible with- 
out air; though this be the most favorable medi- 
um thereof. For a pair of tongs open and shut 
at some depth within water, may be heard with- 
out any great diminution of the sound; though 
there is no air at all present. Take one vessel of 
silver, and another of wood, fill each of them 
with water, then strike the tongs together, as be- 
fore, about four inches from the bottom; and the 
sound in the silver vessel will be much more re- 
sonant than in that of wood: yet if there be no 
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water in the vessel, so that the tongs play in the 
air, there will be no difference between the sound 
coming from the silver or the wooden vessel.— 
Whence, besides the capital point of producing 
sound without air, we may collect, that the sound 
communicates with the bottom of the vessel ; and 
that such a communication passes better through 
water than air. 

Strike any hard bodies together, in the midst 
of flame ; and the sound will differ little from the 
sound in air. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and has some affinity with air, performs, 
after a sort, the oflice of the air: thus the sound 
of an empty barrel is in part created by the air 
on the outside, and in part by that in the inside: 
for the sound will be less, or greater, as the bar- 
rel is more or less empty: though it communi- 
cates also with the spirit in the wood, through 
which it passes from the outside to the inside.— 
So likewise in the chiming of bells on the out- 
side; the sound passes to the inside. 

It were gross to think, that the sound in strings 
is produced between the finger and the string : 
for these are preparatories to the production of 
the sound, which is formed between the string 
and the air; and that not by any impulse of the 
air, from the first motion of the string; but by 
the return of the string (now strained by the 
touch) to its former place: which motion of return, 
is quick and sharp; whereas the first motion is 
soft and dull. So the bow tortures the string 
continually, and thereby holds it in constant tre- 


pidation. 
(To be continued.) 


° 

Hlusical Correspondence. 

New York, SerremBer 23.—The musical sea- 
son in New York may be said to have commenced 
in earnest. Of course, during the dull months, 
rumors as to the artists and compositions to be heard, 
were, and indeed, still arc, many, various, and con- 
flicting ; and doubtless, scarcely worth the trouble of 
repeating, because their realization will be so entire- 
ly dependent on circumstances. 

After a considerable absence of the puff prelimin- 
ary, Cart Anscuutz has opened Wallack’s old 
theatre, for a season of German opera. We are 
promised several excellent noveltics in the future; 
so far, this company has given Martha thrice, and 
Der Freischiitz once, in pfetty good style. The ar- 
tists now engaged are old acquaintances of the pub- 
lic; Frauen JouaANNSEN, Von Berke, Rotter, 
&e., and Messrs. Lorri, Quint, and others. Jt is 
said, the undertaking promises to be so successful, 
that Mr. Anchiitz has sent to Germany to engage 
fresh singers of reputation. 

The first concert of the season, under the direc- 
tion of Tneo. Tuomas, took place at Irving Hall 
on Thursday Jast. The hall has been decorated with 
fresco painting, and some alterations of the space 
surrounding the platform have improved the acoustic 
properties of the room. ‘The painting is too much 
in detail, to the sacrifice of the whole effect ; and the 
medallion heads on the ceiling so little resemble 
accredited portraits of Mozart, Shakespeare, &c., 
that they remind us of the boarding-school girl’s 
drawing of a horse, that, framed and hung up to 
receive the admiration of visitors, was so often mis- 
taken for a willow-tree, that it was found necessary 
to label it “this is a horse ;’’ yet the hall has changed 
its former bare walls for the better. But why should 
so many dollars be expended in trying to please the 
eye, and so few in providing for the greatest of all 
necessities, fresh air? Irving Hall, in common with 
too many other concert rooms, is so wretchedly ven- 
tilated, that the impurity of the confinéd atmosphere 
inspired there, almost destroys the pleasure of the 
music, and renders it a trial, such as healthy lungs, 


accustomed to the habitual breathing of fresh air, 
sey endure, to remain two hours within its 
walls. 








At this concert, an orchestra of fifty or sixty play- 
ers repeated Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Struensee” music, which 
made so favorable an impression at Mr. Thomas’ 
last concert ; Weber's ‘“ Oberon” overture was well 
given, and, as a novelty, Auber’s “ Grand Inaugura- 
tion March,” written for the opening of the London 
Exhibition of 1862. Alas, the old composer must 
have lost his once pleasing and effective talent !— 
But the instrumental interest of the occasion centred 
in Carl Philip Emanuel Bach’s Symphony in D 
major, which opened the concert. It is in hearing 
such a work as this, beautiful and fresh even in our 
day, although nearly a hundred years old, that we 
feel how much the moderns owe to their great pre- 
decessors,—and this we are a little too apt to forget. 
This symphony, the first of eighteen written by the 
great son of the greater father, was produced, about 
two years ago, under Reinicke’s direction, at the 
Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic, and with such suc- 
cess, that it was re-demanded, both there and at Ber- 
lin, during the same season. After hearing the work, 
we do not wonder at a success, more than warranted 
by its beauty. It consists of three movements, 
Allegro di Molto, Largo, and Presto. These, imme- 
diately succeeding each other, render the effect of 
the whole work more easily comprehensible on a 
first hearing, than when each movement is more 
largely developed, and almost complete in itself, as 
in later symphonies ; at least so we felt it: and the 
length of the work is so happily measured, that one 
thinks it far too soon ended. The Largo is fine; 
Reethoven-like in form and contents. The fiery 
Presto was not so clearly brought out by the orches- 
tra as it might have been, and was clouded by a 
superabundance of bass ; the violoncello part having 
been originally doubled by the harpsichord (fliigel)and 
the old-fashioned violone, which must have made the 
quality of tone much lighter than when contra-bassi 
are employed. We should like to hear the work 
played by a small orchestra of twelve instruments 
obbligato, as intended by Bach. 

Mad. D’An@rt, who has overcome the hoarseness 
that dulled her voice during the latter part of last 
season, sang ‘‘ Ah mon fils!” very finely, if with a 
somewhat exaggerated outline; and the “ Elena 
valse,” of course! Of Mr. Mason’s selections, we 
much preferred his own compositions, “ Silver 
Spring” and the ‘‘ Concert Galop ;” Liszt’s tran- 
scription of the Schiller March is heavy, and the 
principal motivo of the march a trivial one. The 
Teutonia Choral Society sang a “Warrior’s” chorus 
by Kiicken admirably; but taking another in re- 
sponse to an enthusiastic encore, whether iufluenced 
by excitement or the heat of the room, they sang 
this with such false intonation, that its effect was as 
unpleasing, as their firm rendering of the first 
chorus had been delightful. 

We have heard Za Sonnambula—how many times ? 
We are afraid to say. We know every concert piece 
in this delicious opera by heart, and yet we enjoy 
each one as freshly as at first. The grace, the in- 
nocent gayety, the natural pathos, the pure Arcadian 
sweetness that color the whole opera, compensate 
us fifty-fold for its faults. This is what people mean 
when they rave about Italian music, flowing melody, 
natural song, and all that; “ this sort of thing,” and 
not;Verdi! These limpid melodies ruin no voices ; this 
village idyl does not shatter our nerves with sensation, 
but leaves us refreshed and touched. Had Italy but 
three operas to boast of: “J! Matrimonio Seqreto,” 
“ ]l Barbiere,” “ La Sonnambale,” the exquisite triad 
would have been enough to found a school, even 
were they not the musical exponents of three fine 
sides of Italian character, poetic passion, sentiment 
(in its best sense), and wit. But, let the palm be- 
long to which it may, “Za Sonnambula” was our 
premier amour, and “on en revient toujours,”’ they say ; 
so even a tolerable representation of this opera is al- 





ways a festival to us. 





It would be hardly fair, in view of Mdlle. Parti’s 
infirmity, to measure her rendition of Amina last 
night from a very critical point of view; the sleep- 
walking scenes, calling for little else than a fixed 
tranquillity of voice and action, were most success- 
fully sustained ; in the finale of the second act, where 
famous prime donne usually concentrate their best 
powers of tragic action, Carlotti Patti was, as ever, 
the finished concert singer, and not much mere.— 
Neither has her voice the golden, sympathetic quali- 
ty of her sister Adelina’s, which would, by intensity 
of feeling, make amends for deficiencies in action.— 
But in firmness and clearness of tone, in finish of 
execution she leaves nothing to be desired. Ter 
Italian doctor’s clever invention enables her to walk 
with comparative ease, but a limp is still painfully 
perceptible, and she is obliged to lengthen the cos- 
tume of the part. If she would discard the hoop, so 
out of place in characters like this, her halt would 
be even less apparent; the hoop, swinging as she 
moves, accentuates every step. The house was full, 
the audience was enthusiastic, and the applause, en- 
cores, recalls, and floral bouquets, wreaths, baskets, 
harps, &e., made the debut of Mile. Patti a perfect 
ovation. The chorns and orchestra were pretty good, 
and Susini’s Rodolfo was well sung ; but Sprigiia 
and Miss Stock ron made but an indifferent Elvino 
and Lisa. The duo,fa little de trop, since one so much 
finer immediately preceeds it, between Elvino and 
Amina in the first act, was retained, although 1t is 
usually, and best, omitted ; while Lisa’s pretty aria 
with chorus, which we so seldom hear, in the second 
act, was left out. Mlle. Patti appears again this 
week in “Z Puritani” and “ Lucia di Lammermoor ;” 
we trust she may be as successful as on her first ap- 
pearance ; additional experience will give her more 
ease and confidence. 

Anschiitz, with the intention, we presume, of 
making the most of his company at Wallack’s thea- 
tre, proposes to give a series of concerts there on 
Sunday evenings, at which he will produce the nine 
Symphonies of Beethoven in succession. The first 
was given on Sunday, with the “ Lustige Weber” 
overture, selections from Tannhduser, &c. 

In the concert saloon of the Cremorne Gardens, 
it is now Miss BrarnerpD, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. 
J. B. Tuomas, who share the attention of the mixed 
audience that frequents that varied place of amuse- 
ment. ZINCALO. 


Music Abroad. 
London. 


Sic. Grueini’s “Irarra ”—At Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on Saturday night (Aug. 16.) the opera of 
Martha was first performed, with Tietjens, Mme. 
Lemaire, Giuglini and Vialetti in the leading charac- 
ters. What followed let the critic of the Times 
relate : 

After the opera “ a descriptive lyric, in four parts, 
the music by Antonio Giuglini,’’ was given for the 
first time, much in the same manner as regards stage 
effect, and with much the same enthusiastic, or seem- 
ingly enthusiastic, manifestations as Signor Verdi’s 
memorable cantica, written for, but not accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the International 
Exhibition. The name of the descriptive lyric is 
L’ Italia, and its purport very similar to that which 
lent to the composition of Sig. Verdi an interest far 
more than commensurate with its poetical, and a 
little more than commensurate even with its musical 
merits. The “Antonio Giuglini,” whose name 
figures as a composer of the music, is no otker than 
Sig. Giuglini, the esteemed and justly eminent tenor, 
who undertook a conspicuous share in the perform- 
ance. Part I. is devoted to “a festival in cclebra- 
tion of the opening of the first Italian Parliament, and 
contains an orchestral prelude, followed by a dance 
with chorus (“ Viva L’Italia,”) in waltz measure.— 
Part II. presents us with the touching spectacle of an 
Italian mother, who, at the siege of Gaeta, had ‘lost 
two of her sons, but — generosa domina, esempio di 
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virtis e d’amore patrio—comforts herself on beholding 
“the breach in the battlements” which leads to the 
final and triumphant assault, and with patriotic 
ardor joins in the victorious shouts of the besiegers. 
This is conveyed in a recitative, interspersed with ‘‘a 
march in the distance” (suggestive of the glad event 
in question) ; slow air :— 

“Madri, spose, non tremate 

Sul destino de vostrl cari ; 

Donno [talische esultate, 

Son gli eroi di liberta,”’ &c. 


thoroughly in keeping; and a martial allegro 
(“Quando la tromba,”) in which the chorus takes 
part. In Part III., a ‘mysterious voice frem with- 
in” (voce mortale questa non é) bids the Italians re- 
joice ; the “Genius” of the country exalts the patriot- 
ism of Victor Emmanuel ; and, lastly, one—in the 
name of the people—declares that, next to God, the 
most holy love of Italy is due to Italy’s king,— 
*__-vendice e messia, 
Astro a te di liberta.”’ 


This is conveyed in a recitative and terzetto, with 
chorus, including solos for tenors, and barytone, or 
bass. In Part IV., the “ Genius of Italy” exults 
over the new destinies of the country and the con- 
summation of the ‘ memorando evento,” concluding 
with an apostrophe to the king, to which the people 
respond with Salve Vittorio il gra nde!”—a resump- 
tion of the festival-song and dance bringing the “De- 
scriptive Lyric Ode” toanend. It is remarkable 
that in the whole course of the “ Ode’ not a single 
allusion is made to the hero of the “Two Sicilies.”’ 
The English translation of the Italian text is never- 
theless conveuiently ‘free ”’—as though to make it 
serve a more comprehensive purpose than that for 
which it was originally and ostensibly written (some 
years since)—viz., “the celebration of the opening of 
the first Italian Parliament.” Take an example :— 

‘* Terra di Dante, compiasi 
Il memorando evento, 
Il grido tuo dell’ anima, 
Solenne grido, io sento. 
Dall’ Alpe al mar si spande, 
‘Salve d’ Italia il Re!’** 
Which is rendered as below by the translator : 


“Oh, land of Dante, may his wish, 
His hope be now accomplished. 

One heartfelt cry, one solemn sound, 
Throughout the land is spreading, 
From Alps unto the ocean— 

‘God save Italia! 

One Italy, one King!” 


The literal prose rendering of the stanza, however, 
would be as follows :—‘Land of Dante, the memor- 
able event be accomplished ! The cry of your soul—a 
solemn cry—I hear. From the Alps to the sea it 
spreads—‘ Save the King of Italy !’” 

The “Ode” was performed with every conceivable 
accessory of stage effect. The celebration is sup- 
posed to take place outside one of the gates of the 
city (Turin ?), which is triumphantly decorated with 
flags, standards, streamers and all the insignia of 
patriotic demonstration. The costumes of the sing- 
ers and actors are appropriated to the circumstance, 
the Garibaldian paraphernalia be conspicuous.— 
Mlle. Titiens, who represented the “Madre Italiana,” 
was dressed in an imposing suit cf black, with a tri- 
coloured scarf, and as, brandishing the Italian colors, 
she rushed forward to declaim the martial strain, 
“Quando la tromba” (like Rachel, with the “ Mar. 
sellaise,” in 1848), she fairly electrified the audience. 
Her performance was, indeed, throughout magnifi- 
cent, and would have impressed hearers under less 
exceptional circumstances. Of course, Sig. Giuglini 
(the “Genius of Italy”) was all that could be wished 
in his own composition, and gave the solo “Tu 
gemevi” admirably; nor could the apostrophe 
of the people’s representative (“ Dopo io, 
Yamour piu santo”) have been more effectively 
delived than by M. Gassier, whom the Garibaldian 
dress became to the life. The recitative allotted to 
the “Voce misteriosa”’ was thoroughly well suited to 
Mad. Lemaire. The band and chorus, under Sig. 
Arditi, displayed extraordinary zeal in the perform- 
ance of their somewhat obstreporous, if not ver 
arduous. duties. We have purposely left all consid- 
eration of the music to the last. The talent of Sig. 
Giuglini as a composer must be judged in an inverse 
ratio to his talent asa singer. Those who esteem 
him an indifferent singer (and we should think 
they are very few) may probably accept him as an 
excellent composer. Our own high estimate of Sig. 
Giuglini in the former capacity has been frequently 
and emphatically pronounced. We shall not attempt 
to describe the *‘ enthusiasm ” that followed the ter- 
mination of the perfurmance. It was Sig. Giuglini’s 
benefit ; and the bouquets, wreaths, and crowns that 
were showered upon the stage, and which like the 
“recalls” —he shared with his accomplished associ- 
ate, Mile. Titiens, were no more than a well-earned 





tribute from the public to an industrious and deserv- 
'ng favorite. 

On Monday the Trovatore, with Sig. Giuglini’s 
new ode L’/talia. 

On Tuesday Lucia di Lammermoor, and LZ’ Italia. 

On Thursday Norma and L’ Italia. 

Dezepes.—Who that admires French comic opera 
does not know “Blaise et Babet’’ by reputation, as 
well as “Richard Coeur de Lion?’ Yet, it might 
be wagered that nine out of ten could not name the 
composer—Dezédes. On him, for subject, M. Pougin 
is commencing another of his pleasant studies of 
little known French composers in the Gazette Ausi- 
cale. Wezédes was one of those persons whom Paris 
seems especially to attract,—a man without any right 
to name, whose country, even, no one knew—who 
lived with prodigality and splendor and died in mys- 
tery,—who was cherished by the Duke Maximilian 
of Zweibriicken, was called to that little German 
court, was endowed with a captaincy and emolu- 
ments, in return for an annual two months’ residence 
there, yet whose only status in the world of real men, 
as distinguished from the world of adventurers, may 
be defined as existing in his scores. ‘Twelve of these 
were written for the Opéra Comique, four for the 
Grand Opéra. It may be asserted that no living per- 
son in England has heard sixteen notes from these 
sixteen operas, save the rondo from “Blaise et Babet,” 
which was treated by more than one instrumental 
composer, Dussek among the number.—Atheneum. 


Bapen-Bapen.—“ Beatrice and Benedict,” by M. 
Berlioz.—No common curiosity was sure to be exci- 
ted by the production at Baden-Baden, on the 9th of 
this month, of the new opera by M. Berlioz, the only 
dramatic work, indeed, which he has presented since 
the production of his provoking and ill-starred ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini’—‘ Les Troyens’ remaining still in 
his porfolio. Some excitement was added by the 
fact of the text of the opera having been arranged 
by M. Berlioz himself from Shakspeare’s “ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” Weare glad to be able to 
offer some account of it, from notes made by an 
eye-witness, in whom every reliance may placed. 
The book, in two acts, is not very happily arranged ; 
some of the verse, however, is very elegant, especially 
that to a notturno betwixt Hero (Malle. Monrose) and 
her confidante, closing the first act, of which more anon. 
The overture is in the modern fashion—not a pre- 
lude, but a pasticcio from the tunes of the opera. Nos. 
1 and 2 are an opening chorus and a short dance 
(the latter pleasing) ; No. 3, the sortita of Beatrice 
(Madame Charton-Demeur), a good andante—the 
allegro difficult and confused ; No. 4, a teazing duet 
betwixt Beatrice and Benedick (M. Montaubry) ; No. 
5, a trio of men, less good; No. 6, a chorus in a fu- 
gued style, entitled “ Epithalamium grotesque,” in 
which the grotesque element is hard to find; No. 7, 
rondo for Benedick, after overhearing the dialogue in 
the pleached arbor, agreeable ; No. 8, the notturno 
spoken of. This may be described as ‘above all 
praise ; one of the most delicious inspirations ever 
shaped into music.” So closes Act the first. No. 9, 
the Entr’acte, is a repetition of No.22: No. 10isa 
drinking chorus behind the scenes; No. 11, an air 
for Beatrice, when she discovers that Benedick is in 
love with her,—after No. 8, the best and most success- 
ful number in the opera; No. 12, a baidal chorus, 
very tiresome ; 13, a playful duet betwixt Beatrice 
and Benedick, very lively and graceful. Generally 
speaking, the music shares the character of M. Ber- 
lioz’s other music. The ideas are too much tormen- 
ted; it is too orchestral, too thickly scored. The 
principal singers named did their duty as well as 
they could do it. Madame Charton-Demeur sang 
charmingly ; and M. Montaubry played the part of 
Benedick with ease and spirit. M. Berlioz was well 
received, and enthusiastically cheered at the end of 
the first act, after the exquisite notturno which ends 
it. 

The opinion of our Correspondent as to the doubt- 
ful success of the Shaksperian opera by M. Berlioz is 
confirmed on every side. The work, it is said, can 
hardly be represented in Paris unless grave modifica- 
tions are made in it. The “ Nocturne,” however, 
referred to with such praise, cannot be over-estima- 
ted, for a beauty and suavity in music almost 
approaching those of Shakspeare’s exquisite moon- 
light scene in the fifth act of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice-’ The opera was only performed twice ; but 
such is the way at Baden, since M. Reyer’s ‘ Eros- 
trate ’ (the secoud new opera prodaced there), des- 
cribed as weak and tedious in no common degree, 
has shared the same fate. It would seem hardly 
worth the trouble for composers to write under suc 
chances, even on the powerful argument of the 
honorarium of M. Benazet, who, moreover, gratui- 
tously grants to his composers and authors rights of 





profit according to the fullest measure of Parisian 
aw and liberality. The tale, as illustrating the 
profits of gambling and the money which its mana- 
gers can afford to waste, should not be lost on those 
who are foolish enough to fancy hat there is an 
Eldorado in the Black Forest ! 





Music in New York. 

The season has actually opened in spite of the 
war. Two operas, one Italian, the other German ; 
rehearsals of the Harmonic Society (they take up 
the ‘‘ Messiah ” ;—is it not about time for some 
American society, either in New York or Boston, or 
in both, to make at last a beginning upon Bach ?) ; 
and a Concert by THroporE Tuomas :—all these 
figure in the reports of the past week. Of the last 
named event, which was prelude to the rest, the 


Tribune of Saturday last says : 

Irving Hall has been for more than two months 
under the hands of Italian fresco painters, receiving 
an entirely new and brilliant painting. _Allegorical 
ladies and gentlemen, and medallions, in all the ne- 
cessary chromatics, figure in elegant profusion 
throughout its interior. The rear wall has been 
deprived of its angles, and two proscenium boxes 
adorn it. The wall itself is scenically illustrated 
with architectural paintings, which give the effect of 
greater depth to the room. Altogether the decora- 
tions are most successfully made, and add to the attrac- 
tions of the hall. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas is very ardent and liberal 
in giving good concerts. Not only has he a capital 
orchestra, of 60 performers, but a harpist, pianist, 
and vocalist, for his fifty-cent entertainment. The 
symphony performed of C. P. Emmanuel Bach, of 
the most gifted whole family of musicions who ever 
lived, and son of the great Sebastian Bach, was 
composed in the blessed A.D. year 1776. A vener- 
able old composition of an Allegro, Largo, and 
Presto—and the model Haydn loved, and which has 
come down to this day only somewhat extended by 
other composers. ‘Those amateurs who would know 
how really fresh the ideas of this composer are, not- 
withstanding their age, have only to consult the Fetis 
edition of his piano works; and they will acknowl- 
edge that strong, brave men lived before Agamem- 
non. 

The next orchestral piece was one of the incom- 
parable overtures of Von Weber, the beautiful, noble, 
fiery Oberon. The music of Meyerbeer’s Struensee 
was presented, orchestral and vocal. Parts of it are 
rather heavy, but others inspiriting and grand and 
worthy of the composer. The new composition of 
Auber, the London Crystal Palace “ Inauguration 
March in the form of an overture ” is a dashing com- 
position for a man of nearly eighty ; for so venerable 
is the composer of the immortal Masaniello. It con- 
tains a slow movement, chiefly for brass instruments ; 
then a regular allegro with first and second themes ; 
and a thundering finale. 

Madame D’Angri sang “ AA mon fils” from the 
Prophete of Meyerbeer, and the Elena Waltz, with 
aaa applause, and received full encores in 

t 


Mr. William Mason played in a masterly manner, 
a piano “ transcription” of Meyerbeer’s Schiller 
March—a massive and effective work; also, a new 
and brilliant Concert Gallop of his own. 

The concert gave great satisfaction. and is most 
creditable to the enterprise of the leader of the 
orchestra, Mr. Thomas. 





Sincers: Mire. Arrot, &c.—The Atheneum, 
among its musical gossip, says ! 


In these days of scarcity, the movements of the 
singers who can sing become of more consequence 
than they were in the time when Italy had enough 
and to spare of accomplished artists and for all the 
opera world. Madame Charton-Demeur, who made 
so favorable an impression at the Italian Opera in 
Paris last spring, intends to winter in America, if not 
to remain there altogether. When Mdlle. Artror 
sang in England, she could but be rated as a scholar 
of high promise,-—but whose performance even then 
put to shame the crude and incomplete execution of 
many a& contemporary now accepted as a mistress of 
her art. Since then German critics (in whose acu- 
men as regards vocal perfection no great trust is to 
be placed) have extolled her to the skies, as one who 
had nothing left to learn,—her position, especially in 
Berlin Berlin, that most critical of capitals, having 
been brilliant and assured. Chance has enabled us 
to test the soundness of this praise. It is sound. 
Mdlle. Artot is now almost a singer of the first class. 
No one of her standing in the profession is more 
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complete, so musician-like, so highly finished, so 
equal to the execution, whether of serious or of light 
music. It would be more strange than creditable were 
one so thoroughly accomplished and satisfactory to 
be much longer overlooked by the managers of the 
choicest opera-houses in Paris and London. A Cor- 
respondent speaks of a German voice at present 
under good teaching as something remarkable. 
“ Fraiilain Bramer,” he writes, ‘ has a mezzo-soprano 
voice of that sweet, even and exquisite quality with 
which I, at least, have not till now met among her 
countrywomen. Should her progress correspond 
with her natural powers, she ought ere long to pos- 
sess that which is so seldom found with German 
singers—charm in no common degree.” 





A Letter From MEYERBEER TO JULES JANIN. 
—The following interesting letter was written by the 
composer of Le Prophéte, at the period, as will be 
perecived, of the coronation of the King of Prussia. 

“Berlin, 2nd October, 1861. 

“Your last letter was directed to me at Konigsberg; 
but I was still at Berlin, working away like a young 
man, despite the seventy years kindly bestowed upon 
me some time since by certain individuals, whose 
liberality struck me as boundless. Not being ex- 
pected till the 18th inst. at Konigsberg, where I am 
charged with the task of getting up the grand court 
concert, I have time to answer you, and I will at 
once say how hurt I felt at the small amount of sym- 
pathy and excitement caused among you by the name 
of Rameau; yet he was one of the glories of your 
Opera, one of your masters in music; he rested you 
after Lulli, and prepared the way for the Chevalier 
Gluck. 

Thus, his family had the best right in the world to 
find in Paris, above all other places, that aid and as- 
sistance which on several occasions, were not denied 
to the descendants of Racine, or the grand-daughters 
of the great Corneille. It is very certain that, had 
I been in Paris, I would have paid incognito, two 
hundred frances for a stall, and I count upon you to 
place that sum in the hands of these good people, 
who must feel so unhappy at seeing such just ex- 
pectations as theirs disappointed! I forward you 
also at the same time, the written authority, for M. 
Guyot, the agent of the authors, by which I renounce 
all my rights for the fragments of my operas repre- 
sented at the benefit given for the illustrious and un- 
fortunate Rameau family. 

Why are von not at Konigsberg on the day of the 
Coronation ; why, in a word, are you not in Berlin * 
what splendid musical fétes are in preparation! As 
for myself, it is a source of pleasure, as well as a 
daty attached to my position, to compose the grand 
march which will be executed at Konigsberg, wheu 
the Royal procession sets out from the castle and 
proceeds to the church for the Coronation. I want 
to add a hymn, to be executed on the day of the re- 
turn of the King, our master, to his good city of 
Berlin ; besides this, I have promised to compose an 
overture for the grand concert of four nations, which 
the directors of the London Exhibition will give 
next spring, in the Crystal Palace, at the opening of 
the Grand Exhibition. 

This is what detains me here; this is what has 
taken up my autumn, and will take up the beginning 
of next spring; but, my dear friend, if God only 
gpares us, next year, we will once more meet, I hope, 
freed from all care, in the hospitable and pleasant 
town of Spa filled with the rippling of the fountains 
and the rustling of the green caks. 


Yours, affectionately, MEYERBEER.” 





A Great Welsh Festival. 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD AT CARNARYON— 
BARDS, MINSTRELS AND HISTORIANS IN COUN- 
CIL. 

The national “Eisteddfod” in Wales was held 
this year, from the 26th to the 29th of August, at 
Carnarvon. The Eisteddfod is a national Congress 
of Cambrian bards, minstrels, historians and arti- 
sans, and it was revived in 1819. It is held annu- 
ally, in the month of August, at the ancient royal 
castle of Carnarvon, the birthplace of Edward il., 
the first Prince of Wales. he conductorship is 
confided to three celebrated bards, Qeelienal of 
Conway, Talhaiarn of Baattesden, Wobourn, Bed- 
fordshire, and Clwydfarrdd of Denbigh. The ma- 
sical conductors are Owain Alaw, of Chester ; W. 
Haydn, professor of music, Carnarvon; and the 
enna epic Welsh bard and magician Liew 
Liwyvo, of Denbigh. As carly as June last Liew 
Liwyvo had the authority of the managing commit- 
tee to some of the most celebrated musicians 
and vocalists in the kingdom for the festival of this 


year. 








The list of prizes amounted to £300, the first on 
the list being one of £60 for the best essay on the 
“ History of the Literature of Wales from the earli- 
est period to the present time, with critical and com- 
parative remarks on the poetry of the different peri- 
ods, and short biographies of the chief bards.” 

Fifteen thousand persons assembled to do honor to 
the occasion, and the proceedings were very enthusi- 
astic. The “Gorsedd ” (the bardic tribune) was 
orened in due form, and, after the sounding of a 
trumpet, the following proclamation was read, first in 
Welsh and then in English, by Gwalchmai, the _pre- 
siding bard for the day, on the “ Gorsedd stone,” as 
follows : 

“Tue Trota Acainst THE Wortp.—In the 
year 1862, the sun approaching the autumnal equi- 
nox, in the forenoon of the 26th day of August, 
after due proclamation and notice of one year and 
a day, this Gorsedd is opened in the Royal Castle 
of Carnarvon, in the province of Gwynedd (North 
Wales), with invitation to all who would repair hith- 
er, where no weapon is unsheathed against them, and 
judgment will be pronounced upon all poetical 
works submitted for ajudication, in the face of the 
sun and the eye of light. The Truth against the 
World.” 

The “Gorsedd” prayer was read, and then a grand 
demonstration on the harps took place, accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod choir, to the “Muse.” The musie 
was by John Thomas, Pencerdd Gwalia, first in 
Welsh, and then in English, as follows : 

‘Hail, happy day. when bard and minstrel, 
With one accord, like friends together meet ; 
In Cambria’s praise their skill combining, 
Tn chorus loud, or ditty soft and sweet 
Long may ye live, long may ye flourish, 
Twin sisters fair of Poetry and Song ! 


Be it our pride fondly to cherish 
Minstrel and bard amid the tuneful throng. 


Heavenly muse, forsake the mountain 
Where Pierian streams meander, 
Where Apollo loves to wander, 

While the dews of ev’ning fall ; 

Leave, oh, leave the sacred fountain, 
Deign to hear our invocation, 
Deign to hear our supplication ; 

Muse of Song, on thee we call. 


On the downy wing descending, 
With poetic visions fire us, 
With melodious lays inspire us, 
Till thy spells our souls enthrall. 
Thus before thee lowly bending, 
Hear, we pray, our invocation, 
Grant our humble supplication ; 
Muse of Song, on thee we call.” 
Having finished all this, the procession moved 
joyously to the scene of bardic rivalry—the pavilion 
within the old Royal Castle, where the prizes were 


adjudged.—Eve. Post. 
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Music IN THIS NUMBER.— Continuation of Handel’s 

‘*Messiah.” 
— a Ow 
Symphony and “Symphonic Poem.” 

A writer in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
(Leipzig) contributes an article, which he calls 
“a study,” on the distinction between the classi- 
cal Symphony, such as Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
have accustomed our ears to, and edified our 
souls withal, and the new “ Symphonische Dicht- 
ung,” Symphonic Poem, or “ Programme Sym- 
phony ” cf Liszt’s invention, of which our concert 
audiences here have been treated to one or two 
specimens, especially the one called “ Les Pre- 
ludes.” This writer is evidently an admirer of 
the Liszt-ian product, thinks that it contains its 
own justification so far as form, plan, method are 
concerned, and has as good a right to exist as the 
old kind of Symphony, or asthe Opera, the Ora- 
torio, or any well established form of music. But 
he is tareful at the same time to disavow some of 
the extravagant, one-sided claims of many of the 
disciples of the “ Music of the Future,” and to 
show that one may accept the new without ceas- 
ing to be warmly loyal to the old. And in so 
doing he defines the nature of the new beast, and 














points out some distinctions, which will be found 
sufficiently instructive, amid the war of words 
and bandying of names, to justify our translating 
a few paragraphs. 

He begins with stating that Opera and Sym- 
phony correspond in music to Drama and Epic 
in poetry. The dramatic composer is tied to the 
situations, scenes, and progress of the action ; he 
must adapt a new theme, new motive to every 
change of mood, event or character, however 
suddenly and sharply contrasted ; he cannot stop 
to develope an idea sinply far music’s sake. This 
the Symphonist is perfectly free todo; he can 
dwell npon his theme, treat it from various points 
of view, work it up, as musicians say, reproduce 
it with variations and accessory or contrasted 
thoughts, changing the form perpetually, yet all 
the time enforcing the original idea. Herein the 
Symphony is like the Epic poem. And now he 
asks : 

“To what kind of Art, then, does the ‘ Sym- 
phonic Poem’ belong? —Is it a Sympho- 
ny ?—No; for then there would be no reason 
why it should be called Symphonic Poem. From 
the Symphony it differs outwardly by abandon- 
ing the form of three or four movements, envel- 
oping them all as it were in one and the same 
movement. But this outward distinction might 
only signify, that the Symphonic Poem was a 
single Symphony movement; in that case, ifthere 
is to be no further inward distinction, it might be 
called a mere part, or an abridgement of a Sym- 
phony. But there is an essential inward differ- 
ence. The Symphonic Poem in its whole struc- 
ture leans upon some poem, either borrowed, or 
conceived by the composer himself, from which 
he takes the moods for his tone-picture. As con- 
trasts may occur in this poetic action, as well as 
in the drama, the composer will be obliged to 
present these contrasts to the hearer; and this 
in all the more decided manner, since the scene 
does not, as in the opera, actually take place 
before the hearer, but it is left in a great measure 
to his own imagination. These coutrasted moods 
require, as in the opera, rapid transitions from 
one theme to another, from one motive to another. 
Hence tne Symphonic Poem has this in common 
with the musical drama, that the composer does 
not move entirely free, that his creation follows a 
certain poetic outline or idea, which lies outside 
of his own proper art. 

“ Thus the Symphonic Poet is, in a certain 
sense, a dramatist ; and yet he is essentially dif- 
ferent from that, and does not in his work deny 
his original relationship to the Symphonist proper. 
The Opera composer is bonnd not only to the 
situation for the time being, but also to the word. 
The word as sung requires that word and tone 
be married. The Symphonic Poem, on the con- 
trary, only reproduces the mood, the feeling of the 
situation; it is not bound to the single word, for, 
in spite of the programme, it still remains pure 
instrumental music. This makes the composer 
free to prolong one mood at his pleasure, and in 
fact long enough to satisfy his purely musical 
ends, independently of the poetic conditions. 
Holding fast to such reflected moods, then, the 
Symphonic Poem has the fullest freedom to spread 
itself out in a purely musical sense. Here the 
tone-poet, like the old Symphony writer, can con- 
trol his theme on all sides, can make it reappear 


under the most various metamorphoses, as is strik- 
ingly the case in the “ Symphonic Poems ” which 
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Liszt has composed; for no one can deny the 
important thematic working ap in them, however 
much opinions may differ about their specific 
musical worth. 

“ Thus the Symphonic Poem occupies a certain 
middle place between Opera and Symphony. It 
is a connecting link between the two, and, like 
the Oratorio, the Cantata, &c., has its ssthetic 
justification. The Symphonic Poem might also 
be called a Symphonic Drama, or a Dramatic 
Symphony; but the uame Symphonie Poem is 
happily chosen, because the idea of poem is wider 
than the idea of drama, and of course we have 
not a drama actually before us. 

“Thus we see, that it is unjust to judge a 
Symphonic Poem by the measure of a Symphony 
in four movements; as much as it would be to 
judge a drama by the requirements of an epic 
poem. The Symphonic Poem has its justifica- 
tion in itself, and it is by no means its task to 
crowd aside the Symphony proper. Both kinds 
can live on very well side by side, as two dis- 
tinct branches of Art, as we see in other spheres, 
for example in poetry and painting.” 

But we must not confound questions. Admit- 
ting the justification of the new form, which 
Liszt delights in, and which many think a grand 
invention on his part,—admitting that it has as 
good a right to be as any other form of music, it 
is quite another question, whether the Symphony 
according to Liszt deserves to be prefer- 
red to the good old Symphony of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. We believe the 
world’s decision will not turn upon the 
form in which the things are written, but on the 
‘genius, the charm, the imaginative power and in- 
|spiration which they severally display. If Liszt 
‘ean write a better Symphony, whether in one 
movement or in four, whether with or without a 
programme, an implied Poem, than Beethoven 
did, the world will find it out. For himself, our 
German apologist avows that: “ As for all that 
Beethoven’s descendents (Epigonen) have 
brought to light in the domain of Symphony, he 
would willingly give it all, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, for one Symphonische Dichtung of Liszt.” 
It depends on what he means by his very few 
exceptions ; for if he means to include Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, it will be a long 
time before the musical world will sympathize 
with him. More reasonably he adds : 

“But the question isnot: Is the Symphonic 
Poem to be in future the legitimate heir and suc- 
cessor of the Symphony ?— but: Is the Sym- 
phonic Poem a kind of Art, which, as well as the 
Symphony, can claim an importance of its own ? 
It is an error to suppose, that they who recog- 
nize a peculiar significance in the Symphonic 
Poem, thereby make war upon the Symphony, 
or that they believe or wish that no more Sym- 
phonies in the old form should henceforth be 
written, that that earlier form has outlived its 
day, &e. The Symphony will continue to exist 
as a distinct form, so long as composers shall be 
prompted by inward necesssity to this form of 
art, and it is not a question which can be an- 
swered from a speculative point of view. Only 
the thing itself, only history can give the correct 
answer.” Just as we said; it all depends on 
genius or the want of it. Whether Liszt has in- 
vented a new and better form, than Beethoven, 
is not a question of much interest to the world; 
only when we feel his equal or superior genius, 
will he be equally accepted. 





This writer also guards a very common saying 
of the partisans of Liszt and Wagner from an 
unwarrantable interpretation often put upon it. 
It is common for them to speak of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony as having reached the acme, 
and as it were completed the mission of the or- 
chestral Symphony. By this, he says, it is not 
meant that there are to be no more Symphonies 
written; bnt only that Beethoven in that work 
reached the highest height yet conceived by men, 
in the same sense that Shakspeare did in the 
drama. Shall there be no more plays written, 
because Shakspeare remains unapproached ? 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Keep your Pianos in Tune. 

In a prosperous community like ours, nearly every 
educated family can afford to possess a good Piano. 
Indeed, it is a pleasure to see these fine instruments, 
the products of modern ingenuity, skill and labor, 
as they stand in the parlors, smooth, polished, pri- 
ding themselves, so to speak, on their own worth. 
But open and try them, and your ear may be made 
to bleed by the awful discords that assail it. It isa 
pity that the instruments are so ill taken care of. If 
for no other consideration, their own material profit 
should teach persons to keep their Pianos in a better 
state. The greatest injury to the instrument arises 
from suffering it to remain out of tane for a consid- 
erable time. 

How often should a Piano be tuned? The answer 
is very simple: as often as it is out of tune. A 
player of the violin or of the guitar, for instance, 
never begins to play before carefully tuning his 
instrument. Perchance you may see him stop in 
the middle of a piece, in order to quickly raise this 
or that string which may have grown too flat in the 
course of his performance. Now, why should the 
Pianist be less scrupulous? As a natural thiug, 
every player should be able to tune his Piano. But 
since this is not the fact, and never will be, we must 
rely on the professional tuners. These are at present 
so numerous that, for a stipulated sum, they will 
cheerfully engage to take charge of an instrument, 
so as to keep it in tune. A Piano always kept in 
the proper pitch and tune not only sounds better, but 
it will also last far longer. To be in tune is the soul, 
the life of the instrument. It is a nuisance — with 
your permission — this neglect, habit, or ignorance, 
of leaving an instrument out of tune for long months 
together. The treble a quarter of a tone too flat 
when compared with the bass; here a tone jarring, 
there a tone screaming ; scarcely any difference be- 
tween C sharp and C natural ; in addition, the Pedal 
squeaking—good gracious! One must have had 
much to do with Pianos to fully realize to what 
the nuisance amounts. There is a law against abus- 
ing animals. We wish our legislature in their next 
session might pass a law againtt abusing the ears of 
musicians.* 

How miserably out of tune are asa general rule, 
the Pianos at the public houses, at the hotels in the 
cities, in the watering places, at the mountains, and 
so forth! How is a man with a cultivated ear, that 
is to say a musician, to protect himself while sojourn- 
ing at one of these houses ?—Morever, it will not be 
long before he is surrounded by the music-lovers, his 
fellow-boarders, and requested to “ give them some 
music.” The poor man, in spite of all remonstran- 
ces, in spite of his repeated declarations that it is 
actually impossible to play on an instrument so 
much out of tune, is teased till he sits down on the 
fatal stool and inflicts torments on his own ears that 
cause him at best half a sleepless night. 

* For curiosity’s sake it may be mentioned here, that in 
Berlin, Prussla, there indeed exists—though not quite the 
same—such a law. The hand organ-grinders, namely, are-by 
law forbidden to play on instruments out of tune. 





As regards instruction, an instrument in perfect 
tune is the first requisite. ‘The cultivation of the 
ear should above all be attended to,” says Robert 
Schumann. “But how can the ear become cultivated 
if it hears nothing but impure sounds ?” 

It is one of the strangest phenomena that people 
will spend money enough to buy a piano, to buy 
music and pay for instruction, but are unwilling to 
lose a dollar to have that very instrument, for which 
they have cheerfully paid so large a sum, tuned and 
taken care of. It isa matter of surprise that the 
manufacturers treat this subject with so much in- 
difference ; at least it appears so. Knowing them- 
selves best how necessary it is for the preservation of 
the instrument that it be kept in proper tune, why do 
they not enlighten and instruct their cnstomers on 
the subject? It were also well, if they made it a 
rule to retain the instruments in the factory until 
they have for several months stood in correct pitch 
and tune (and also been repeatedly played on during 
the time) and become perfectly settled ; while now 
they are issued like the loaves from a baker’s oven, 
quite warm. The consideration of capital and in- 
terest, as in so many cases, seems in this particular 
one likewise to act as an obstacle. We need hardly 
add that it is especially when new that a Piano re- 
quires careful tuning, if it shall be expected to do 
well. But just then the greatest carelessness is ob- 
servable. It seems to be the impression that, as the 
instrument has come new from the factory, the bal- 
ance and harmony of the strings to each other will 
hold out as long as the polish on the cover, so that 
one day, when the latter needs repairing, the former 
can receive some attention also. 

In conclusion we may add that, to preserve the in- 
strument in a good condition as long as possible, it 
should not be suffered to stand in a damp place, and 
be exposed to the draught; neither too near the 
window, nor too near the stove. The middle of the 
room is the best place for a piano. As much as cir- 
cumstances allow it should be surrounded by an 
equal temperature. A woollen cover is greatly to be 
recommended in this respect. Besides, the instra- 
ment should be kept clean from dast. Once a year 
or two the keyboard should be taken out, the me- 
chanism revised, thoroughly cleansed and every par- 
ticle of dirt and dust carefully removed. The interior 
of a modern Piano is almost as artful, as complicat- 
edas the mechanism of a watch. Every one who 
possesses a watch is convinced of the necessity of 
having it cleaned at certain intervals to prevent its 
going to ruin; bat as regards the Piano, such con- 
viction does not seem to prevail. Bena. 





Tue Harvarp Musicat Association has just 
added to its library the entire series (thus far issued) 
of the arrangements of Sepast1an Bacn's sacred 
works by Ropert Franz. It consists of three en- 
tire Cantatas, comprising introductory symphonies, 
choruses, recitatives, airs, duets and chorals; nine 
Arias for soprano voice, nine for contralto, nine for 
tenor, and nine for bass, selected from various Can- 
tatas ; six Duets for various voices, from the same 
fertile source ; and three Soprano, three Alto and 
three Bass Arias from his great “Passion Music ac- 
cording to St. Matthew.” ‘The Society are already 
subscribers to the annual volumes of the splendid 
Leipzig editions of Bach and Handel in the original 
form. Another valuable addition to the library is 
the complete set of Songs of Robert Franz, which 
now number more than two hundred songs. 


Beethoven was accustomed tosit and dream of © 
music under the shadow of an old tree between 
Heiligenstadt and Nussdorf, near Vienna, and the 
people, in order to preserve the memory of the place, 
are about to erect a monument on the spot where 
the tree stood. 


The troupe of the Italian Opera in Paris this year 
will be composed of the following artists: tenors : 
Tamberlik (during the months of March and April), 
Naudin, Vedal and Cantoni ; barytones : Delle-Sedie 
and Bartolini; basses: Caponi and Zucchini; so- 
prani: Rosina Penco, Frezzolini, Maria Battu, 
Saint-Urbain, Volpini, and Adelina Patti; contralti : 
Alboni, Trebelli and Mariotti. Besides the usual 
repertoire, Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, Rossini’s Maomet- 
to Secondo (Siege of Corinth), Verdi’s Lombardi and 
Giovanna d’ Arco, and Flotow’s Stradella, are to be 
brought out. 
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Beruin.—The Royal Opera House has flang 
open his doors after the annual recess, and music 
once more reigns triumphant where, but lately, 
silence divided the sovereignty with darkness and 
gloom. The work selected to inaugurate the season 
was Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhduser. It strikes 
me that the management might have selected some- 
thing better, but—they did not. The house was well 
filled, but it would have been quite as fall, I believe, 
if nothing at all had been performed, for the andi- 
ence was composed mostly of strangers to Berlin, 
who would have gone merely to see the interior of 
the building, before they left the Prussian capital, of 
which the Opera House is one of the chief lions.— 
Foreigners and country friends flock, after five 
o'clock P. M., at present, to the reading-room of the 
British Museum, when they know theyfcan read no- 
thing, not even the titles on the backs of the books ; 
then why should not they, on the same principle, 
visit the Opera House here, even though there were 
no opera to be heard ? That Tannhiuser was not the 
attraction is proved, I think, by the fact that only a 
few Berliners were present. But they, of course, 
hnd already seen the Royal box and admired the 
chandelier. The performance was not marked by 
any great novelty; the sole novelty, in fact, being 
the appearance of Mile. Mik as Venus. This young 
lady, who is now a permanent member of the com- 
pany, made the most of the part, and was rewarded 
by a goodly amount of applause. She had, however, 
a better chance of displaying her talent on the next 
evening of performance, when she sustained the part 
of Alice in Robert le Diable. Although the mnsic 
lies very high for a mezzo-soprano, she managed to 
surmount, with great skill, all the difficulties of her 
task, and was deservedly called forward, before the 
fall of the curtain, after the grand scene in the third 
act. The other principal characters in Tannhéuser 
were well supported by Herren Ferenezy, Betz, Bost, 
Fricke, Kriiyer, Mesdames De Ahna and Zschiesche, 
while those in Meyerbeer’s chef d’ euvre found able 
representatives in Herren Woworsky, Kriiger and 
Fricke. Robert is one of Herr Woworsky’s best 
assumptions. The introductory solo to the “ Sicil- 
ienne ”’ especially—a difficult piece for any singer— 
was given by him with great flaency and finish, the 
falsetto being employed with great adroitness. A 
young lady of the name of Antonini made her début 
as Isabella. Her voice, as is the case with most 
bravura singers, is small and flexible, but, unfortun- 
ately, not possessed of much resonance. Unlike the 
wine which Captain Marryat’s Pasha praised so 
much, and insisted on ordering for his private con- 
sumption, heedless of the interdict of the Prophet 
Mahomet, and ignorant of the fact of what was con- 
tained in the cask, it has buat little “body,” and, at 
the least attempt of the vocalist to swell it ont, be- 
gins to tremble and finally breaks down. In the 

iano—I might almost say the pianissimo—alone, 
is it soft and pleasing. On the other hand, it is in- 
disputable that Mile. Antonini has studied assiduous- 
ly, and profited by her stadies. Her scales, from C 
to the high D, are fluent and easy; her bravura, 
legato as well as staccato, is pure and correct; and 
her shake, even apon the high C, round and brilliant. 
From want of the requisite natural power, the fa- 
mous air, ‘Robert, toi que j’aime,”” was almost an im- 
possibility for the débutante. She was, however, very 
nervous, and the andience, taking this into consider 
ation, were very indulgent. Futare performances 
will enable meto judge with greater certainty 
whether Mlle. Antonini is competent to take her 
place as a regular member of the company. . She 
received her musical education in Paris, and isa 
living proof that even Parisian singing masters tax 
the voice too much, and, while imparting to it a 
pleasing facility of execution, deprive it of most of 
its originally full tone. Mlle. Lucca made her re- 
appearance in 12 Trovatore, and was warmly encored 
by the audience. She has been singing during the 
recess at Breslau and Vienna. It was in the latter 
capital, by the way, that she commenced her artistic 
career as a member of the chorus. 

The other operas represented since the beginning 
of the season have been Der Freischiitz and Le 
Prophéte. In the former work, Mlle. Mik appeared 
as Agatha—not a very advantageons part for a 
inezzo-soprano. Taken allin all, however, it was 
effectively rendered. Mlle. Zschiesche was the 
Aecnnchen, the character in which she made her 
debut here, and which she gave fluently and correctly. 
In the Prophéte, Mile. Lucca’s Bertha was a brilliant 
sample of artistic singing, while the Fides of Mlle. 
De Ahna improves with every performance. Herr 
Ferenczy is evidently devoting himself with praise- 
worthy perseverance to a conscientious study of his 
art, and although he is still incapable of employing 
his sonorous voice as advantageously as he might 





employ it, and still deficient in ease, he is a welcome 
anxiliary for the repertory of grand opera. Although, 
too, not yet competent to take the first place, he is 
an excellent reserve-tenor. 

Meyerbeer’s Feldlager in Schlesien will shortly be 
reproduced by royal command. Mlle. Lucca will 
sustain the part of Vielka; Herr Kriiger, that of 
Conrad; and Herr Fricke, that of Captain Saldorf. 

The little violinists, the two sisters Delepierre, are 
still playing at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre. 
The other attraction is Offenbach’s operetta, M. et 
Mad. Denis, which has already been played seven- 
teen or eighteen times. 

An opera by Lortzing, never previously performed 
here. has been produced at Kroll’s Theatre. It 
is called Die Rolands Knappen will and is in three 
acts, the libretto being founded upon a fairy story by 
Musiius. Ina time so unproductive of really ster- 
ling musical works as the present is in Germany, it 
was natural that an unknown opera by Lortzing 
should excite the curiosity, or rather the interest, of 
the public, but I do not think Die Rolands-Knappen 
will contribute much to increase his reputation in 
Berlin. The work was composed, unless I am very 
much mistaken, for the Theutre an der Wien, Vienna, 
at which Lortzing was conductor in 1846 and 1847. 
It was performed there, and in Leipzig, some few 
times, and then taken out of the bills. Lortzing’s 
operas succeed principally by an adroit employment 
of stage effects, and by comic situations and charac- 
ters, colored musically in an easily intelligible and 
popular manner; the vocal element occupies only a 
very secondary place, so that good actors with only 
tolerable voices are far more needed for his operas, 
than good singers possessing really fine voices, but 
deficient in histrionic ability. 

Die Rolands-Koppen is an opera which bears the 
unmistakeable stump of the theatre for which it was 
intended ; a large subject, such as is always popular 
there, worked up in a superficial clamsy manner, 
into a libretto ; light, singable music, without origin- 
ality or the slightest unity of style, occasionally re- 
minding one of Mozart, but mostly of the modern 
school of Italian Opera ; and a strain of comic in- 
terest, after the exact pattern of the Viennese local 
farces. Such are the component parts of this pro- 
duction. Wherever Lortzing’s more sterling works 
are known and appreciated, this opera will never 
prove successful. It does not contain a single num- 
ber which will live. It is true that the whole is put 
together with considerable skill, but it appears to 
have been written by the composer without any real 
love for the task—as if, indeed, he had ‘‘done ”’ it to 
order, as perhaps, for all I know to the contrary, was 
the case. The work has been admirably produced 
at Kroll’s.—Corr. London Musical World. 





Drespen.—TEerr Von Konnenritz, the new Di- 
rector-general ‘of the Theatre Royal, entered upon 
his fanctions last spring. In the first three months, 
from April to July, the following operas were repre- 
sented ‘—Ie Nozze di Figaro, Die Zauberfléte, Der 
Freischiitz, Euryanthe, Oberon, Robert le Diable, Dino- 
rah, Rienzi, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Stradella, Guil- 
laume Tell, 11 Barbiere, La Muette, Fra Diavolo, La 
Dame Blanche, Jean de Paris, Norma, La Sonnambula, 
Lucia, Tl Trovatore, Orpheus in der Unterwelt, and 
Fortunio’s Lied. The tragedies and dramas were :— 
Hamlet, Iphigenie, Gétz von Berlichingen, Torquato 
Tasso, Faust, Don Carlos, Cabale und Liebe, Wilhelm 
Tell, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Das Katchen von Heil- 
bronn, Medea, Zopf und Schwert, Der Erbforster, 
Philippine Welser, Gottsched und Gellert, Dorf und 
Stadt, Die Marquise von Villette, and Lorbeerbaum und 
Bettelstab. In addition to these there were twenty- 
seven comedies and farces. 

It is reported that Mad. Biirde-Ney has improved 
materially in health, thanks to her lengthened stay at 
Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, and that she will 
probably, reappear very shortly. The measures taken 
for the proposed lowering of the orchestral pitch 
have again been brought to a standstill. The low- 
ered pitch was tried with some o/d operas, and the 
results were satisfactory to the judges ; but in modern 
operas, for instance, Marschner’s Templer, those 
gentlemen considered the high pitch absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper effect of the work. In_ spite of 
this, however, the committee, appointed by Herr von 
Konneritz, decided that it was necessary to lower the 

itch. But, in order for this to be of use in all cases, 
it would have to be fixed be/ow the Paris pitch. Since, 
however, the Dresden pitch is only 12 or 14 vibra- 
tions higher than that in Paris, the committee were 
of opinion that it would be as well to await the result 
of the experiments made at other theatres. 

A memoral window in commemoration of Vincent 
Novello is about to be placed in the north transept 


of Westminster Abbey. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
H. M. D. 25 


A sparkling, brilliant song, fa'l of life and echecrful- 
ness. The scarcity of lively melodies and animating 
words are much felt, and we therefore heartily wel- 
come the stranger. The Piano accompaniment shows 
experience and taste in the composer. 


Come, come away with me. Song. 


To Canaan, a song of the six hundred thousand. 25 
Still the cry is, “‘ they come.” 


Shoulder Arms. Zel’, 25 


War songs are the order of the day. Even “ Zel’”’ 
the author of the pretty songs commenced by us last 
week, and who we fancied might belong to the feminine 
order of creation, has added one to the crowd. It 
has the true ring and will keep the course, we sincere- 
ly trust. 


The maid I love hath many a grace. Song. 
J. L. Hatton. 25 


A truly English style of song; graceful words and 
a flowing melody united to a masterly accompaniment 
are the usual characteristics of Hatton’s composition. 


Instrumental Music. 
J. Tenzler. 25 
Tl. W. D, 25 
A. E. Wagner. 25 


La Belle Americaine. 
Fawnsdale Polka. 


Valse favorite. 


Pleasing compositions by good authors, and likely 
to be much sought after. 


Je t’ia écouté (I have heard thee). Morceau de 
salou. T. Bardanzewski. 25 


A new work by the celebrated author of the ** Maid- 
en’s Prayer,” and rivalling it in brilliancy and sweet- 
ness. A London paper says of it ‘‘ Sparkling, joyous 
and tripping—full of freshness, most effective and yet 
not difficult.” 


Coldstream Guards. March. S. Glover. 30 


A solid, substantial march of the English School. 
Capital practice in this warlike age. 


Handel’s Dead March, for four hands. Rimbault. 25 


A very complete arrangement, as full and true as 
the piano-forte will admit. 


Gipsey Polka, for six hands. T Bissell. 30 
Very useful for teaching. The arrangement is easy. 
Books. 


Tue Opera or SonnAMBULA. Piano Solo. 2.00 


This is a new volume just added to the long series of 
Standard operas of Ditson & Co's Edition. Nothing 
need be said at this advanced stage of their publica- 
tion in commendatiou of the neat and attractive, yet 
substantial form in which they are issued. They 
long since received the warm approval of those who 
have desired to see the works of these standard com- 
posers in a garb befitting their worth. This volume 
is uniform with those that have preceded it. Persons 
having the previous volumes will wish this to complete 
their set; and those who have not will certainly do 
well to examine the series and consider whether they 
can do a better act for themselves, than to add them 
to their musical libraries. 





Music py Matu.—-Music is sent by mail, the expense rs | 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 

the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 


miles; beyond that it is double. 























